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For “‘ Tue Frignp.” 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 197. 


INDIAN PETER, JEMMY WILSON, AND HANS 
AFRICANEER. 


dale to Benjamin Franklin, in the year 1764, 
gives an interesting account of some instances of 
true nobility of character among the American 
Indians. It says :— 


“Soon after I went to Pittsburg, in the year 
1760, George Allen, my predecessor in the agency 
at the provincial store, told me the following 
stories, which from the strong impression they 
made upon my mind at that time, I believe I re- 
member circumstantially now, especially Peter’s, 
as I had an intimate acquaintance with him, 
and had examined his wife with respect to the 
latter generous part of his offer to her—entire 
liberty of choice. And Jemmy Wilson I ques- 
tioned as far as I dared intrude without offence 
to his singular modesty. When he came to the 
store, as he frequently did, I seldom bought less 
than forty pounds worth of skins (for he was an 
excellent hunter ;) he usually bought many suits 
of Indian clothing. 

“Once I asked him if he kept store; he an- 
swered no, and I thought looked sour and dis- 
ordered, as if he would take ill any particular 
questions on that subject. He never inquired 
into the value of each bundle of skins sold, nor 
into the particulars of the goods bought, as if he 
did not want to know the value of the favors he 
intended to confer, and asif he thought the person 
he dealt with would not cheat him, but through 
poverty and want, and was in that case welcome. 
His stature was small for an Indian, his person 
disagreeable to look at, having, to appearance, a 
bit cut off the end of his nose. But this I was 
told is a natural family mark, and I remember 
to have seen other Indians disfigured in the same 
way. He was very reserved in common, one of 
few words; but to those with whom he would be 
free, there appeared under his outside cloudy 
countenance a very captivating brightness, in- 
nocency and cheerful simplicity. Peter was 
born and brought up (he told me) near Al- 
bany, is a Mingo (or six nations), and of the 
tribe of the Mohawks; has lived several years 
among the Delawares on Ohio, but I think he 
said he never was at war. This Peter, with two 


should sacrifice their captive. 









of his friends, was at a council held by a party |‘ Now you are safe from danger among your 
of Delawares then lately returned from an in- 
cursion into Virginia, from whence they had 


brought captive a woman; and as they had lost 


one or more of their number, this council was 


held whether, as customary in such cases, they 
The result was 


for the sacrifice. The woman was bound toa 


stake, and wood brought for the purpose. 


“Peter, as he confesses, was in love with this 
woman, and offered to the council for her re- 


demption 300 bucks, which at Ohio are worth 


£100, and was the whole of what he had, which 
he also told the council, earnestly pressing them 
to take it. This offer was rejected, and the 
council persisted in their determination, and 
were about to set fire to the pile. Peter went 


then with his gun to the place, and beckoned to 


his friends to do the same; calling to the coun- 
cil and desiring to see who would set fire to the 
wood, declaring it should not be done until they 
had killed him and his friends. For such it is 
reported are the obligations of friendship among 
Indians, that each must support the other, and 


give up himself implicitly in all cases of exi- 
gency. The resolution of the three caused an- 
other council to be held, in which it appeared 
they were not so thirsty of an enemy’s blood as 


to make way to shed it through the bodies of 
their friends. They agreed to take Peter’s goods 
and delivered to him the woman. When he 
had taken her to his cabin, he told her what he 
had given, and his passion for her ; adding it was 
beneath him to take any advantage of his pro- 
perty in her towards forcing her will, and that 


she was at full liberty to refuse or accept him, 
as would be most easy to her own mind. She 


considered it, and told him, ‘ The obligation she 
lay under to him was of such a nature that 
though he gave her entire liberty, she could not 
be easy to accept it, but was at his disposal.’ He 
then made her his wife, and as she told me, was 
a tender, kind husband; and though she could 
not say she loved him, yet she hoped she would 


do all in her power faithfully to serve him. 


“Jemmy Wilson is a Delaware and no war- 
rior, which I wondered at and asked him his 
reason for. He answered that killing people 
was against his mind, and he could not do it. 
Some of his warrior relations had presented him 
with two captives, a woman and a little boy. 
The woman Seman his wife. At a treaty held 
with the western Indians, in the year 1759, at 
Fort Pitt, it was agreed, as at other treaties, that 
the Indiansshould restore their captives. Jemmy 
Wilson, to comply as far as was incumbent on 
himself with the national engagement, and at 
the same time undoubtedly gratifying his own 
humane disposition, the following Spring brought 
his wife and £100’s worth of skins to the pro- 
vincial store, and ordered them to be divided 
into two equal parts, and gave one of them to 
his wite, desiring her to take the value in such 
goods as she best liked, which She accordingly 
did. He then gave her a horse, and conducted 
her safe to her friends among the inhabitants, 
and after staying with her a week, said to her, 





friends, and out of my power. You know how I 
have wed and loved you. Speak freely : are you 
willing to go back with me and continue to be 
my wife, or not? She acknowledged his kind 
usage of her, but was not willing to return with 
him. The generous spirit of this good man, this 
friend of ‘he human race, was not damped by 
his wife’s refusal. He returned directly to his 
own home and brought the captive boy also to 
the provincial store, and he had the remaining 
£50 divided into two parcels, and gave the boy 
one of them, desiring him to take the value in 
such goods as best pleased his fancy, which he 
accordingly did, and then Jemmy Wilson con- 
ducted him also to the inhabitants. 
Haddonfield, March 24th, 1764.” 


One cannot but feel sympathy for poor Jemmy 
Wilson in thus being deserted by the wife whom 
he had loved and kindly cared for, as well as 
admiration for his unselfish liberality. 

An interesting account has been preserved of 
the effects of Divine Grace operating on one of 
the Hottentot race in South Africa. These peo- 
ple were the original inhabitants of the neigh- 
borhood of the Cape of Good Hope, and were 
treated with great brutality and tyranny by the 
Dutch colonists, in whom avarice seemed to over- 
power all sense of right and justice. A boor 
named Pinaar, who lived on one of the frontier 
settlements of the colony, had in his service a 
Hottentot named Hans Africaneer. In a fit of 
rage, the boor attempted to kill the brother of 
Hans, but was shot to the heart by the latter be- 
fore he perpetrated his purpose. 

The Hottentots in Pinaar’s service seized the 
arms and ammunition in their master’s house, 
and fled to Great Namaqualand,—where they 
commenced a predatory life under the command 
of Africaneer. Their chief soon rendered him- 
self formidable to the colonists, filling the whole 
frontier, to an extent of 300 miles, with the 
terror of his name. He had attacked and de- 
stroyed one of the missionary stations, and was 
supposed to be nfeditating the destruction of the 
rest, when a message from one of the mission- 
aries arrested his progress, and was the means of 
producing an entire revolution in his sentiments 
and feelings. - 

“Immediately after his conversion to Chris- 
tianity, he sent messages to the chiefs of all the 
different tribes with whom he had ever been at 
war, mentioning the change which had taken 
place in his sentiments, expressing his regret for 
the blood he had been the occasion of shedding, 
and inviting them to co-operate with him in put- 
ting an end to war. 

“ After a visit to Cape Town, while halting 
for a few days at Talbagh, on his return to his 
own country, a woman, under the influence of 

rejudice excited by his former character, meet- 
ing him in the public street, followed him for 
some time, as Shimei followed King David, 
calling after him with all her might, and heap- 
ing upon him all the coarse and bad names 
which she could think of. Reaching the place 
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where his people were standing by his wagon, 
with a number of persons whom this woman had 
drawn together, still following him—his only re- 
marks were: ‘ This is hard to bear, but it is part 
of my cross, and I must take it up.’ ” 

On one occasion he visited Berands, an old 
Griqua chief, with whom he had fought 24 years 
before on the banks of the Great Orange River. 
Being now both converts to the faith of Christ, 
their former animosities were laid aside, and they 
saluted each other as friends. 

Those chiefs, followed by their people, walked 
together to the tent, when all united in singing 
a hymn of praise to God, after which they knelt 
together, and Berands offered up a prayer. The 
ferocious warriors of former days, were like lions 
changed into lambs, their hatred having been 
removed by the power of the Gospel. 

In his last sickness, Africaneer bore this testi- 
mony: “I feel that I love God, and that He 
hath done much for me, of which I am totally 
unworthy. My former life is stained with blood, 
but Jesus Christ has pardoned me, and.I am 
going to Heaven.” J. W. 


+e 


For ‘‘ THe Frignp.” 


A Visit to Colorado. 


(Continued from page 115.) 


“ But the era of saloon floors and empty bar- 
rels did not last long. Enterprising men built 
huge hotels and opened restaurants and great 
lodging tents and barracks, strangers joined in 
twos and threes, cut logs and planted cabins. 
Every day chronicled some new accession of 
wealth; some additional tapping of the silver 
deposits which were firmly believed to underlie 
every square foot of the region. One mine had 
its shaft down 135 feet and the indications of 
success were good. Some capitalists proposed 
to purchase an interest in it, and a half of the 
mine was offered them for $10,000, if taken be- 
fore five o’clock. At half-past four rich silver 
ore was struck, and when at half-past five the 
tardy men of money came leisurely up and sig- 
nified their consent to the bargain, the manager 
pointed to the clock and quietly remarked, ‘The 
price of a half interest in this mine now, gentle- 
men, is sixty thousand dollars!” 

The population of Leadville at this time 
(1889) is estimated at 16,000. The excitement 
of former years appears to have subsided into 
calmer and more prudent business enterprize. 
Many of the mining shafts on Fryers Hill (once 
so noted) I found were idle. Carbonate Hill and 
Iron Hill have latterly been proved rich in ore 
deposits, and are covered thickly with buildings 
and “dumps” of mineral where active mining is 
proceeding underneath, at depths varying from 
300 to 700 feet from the hill top. Many of these 
mines are worked at a large expense of capital, 
and with all the appliances that modern inge- 
nuity and machinery can supply. Some of them 
are lighted with electricity. A mining claim 
on these hills is restricted to a space 300 feet by 
1500. The lead and silver ores are found in 
“pockets” deposited between strata of porphyry 
(a whitish rock which is about the color and 
appearance of hardened mortar) lying above, 
and limestone lying at the bottom or floor of the 
deposit. 

Professor Lakes considers that the metals 
found here originally came from the body of the 
porphyry which is found in immense masses 
one thousand feet thick about this region, and 
contains small quantities of gold and silver 
in its composition. It is supposed that by the 
action of hot water and carbonic acid on the 
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porphyry it has been dissolved, and its elements 
concentrated on the underlying dolomite or lime- 
stone in the form of sulphide of lead and silver, 
which were chemically changed afterwards in 
part into carbonate of lead and chloride of silver. 
The ores as they are dug out appear in various 
forms according to the materials with which 
they are mixed. Some as masses of dark brown 
and reddish rock ; others as grey stone, and again 
some like brick clay. These are assorted at the 
pit’s mouth, according to richness of quality, 
and transported to the “smelters,” which are 
numerous now in the lower suburbs of Lead- 
ville. Here they are mixed in certain propor- 
tions with limestone and iron-ores, which are 
necessary as a “ flux” to promote the separation 
of the constituent parts; then these materials 
with charcoal and coke are dumped in alternate 
wheelbarrow loads into the great furnace, and the 
fires being heated to whiteness by a “steam- 
blast,” soon fuse the rock and metals which de- 
scend below. The worthless slag and silica runs 
off in a red molten stream into pots placed for it 
by the workmen, whilst the silver and lead, by 
their superior weight, pass into a lower receptacle 
alone. From this the bright metals flow out 
when the attendant removes the plug into moulds 
which contain over 100 pounds each. When 
cooled these bars of lead and silver are weighed, 
a small sample is punched out of each and re- 
tained by the Smelting Company, whilst the bars 
or “ pigs” of mixed lead and silver are sent off 
to the assaying works to have the final separa- 
tion of the lead, gold, silver, and perhaps copper 
or zine, perfected by chemical and mechanical 
processes. ‘The workman engaged in weighing 
these bars at the Harrison Reduction Works in- 
formed me that those then before him weighed 
about 112 pounds each, of which there would be 
about 300 ounces of silver, 2 ounces of gold, and 
the remainder about 93 pounds, principally lead. 
The silver is worth about one dollar per ounce, 
the gold twenty dollars per ounce, and the lead 
at Denver, about four cents per pound. At these 
rates the silver in one of these bars would be 
worth $300, the gold $40, and the lead $3.72; 
the relative values therefore of the products of 
any given mass of such ore are, silver 75, gold 
10, and lead one. 

With regard to the grade or value of the dif- 
ferent ores, Professor Lakes remarks, that “in 
the silver mines of Leadville the average to the 
ton is rarely more than $40, and the bulk of the 
ores of that richest of camps is generally of low 
grade. There are a few mines of extraordinary 
high grade in sufficient qualities to yield from 
$75 to $100 per ton, such as some of the mines 
of Aspen, but these are exceptions rather than 
rules.” A publication before me, issued by the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company this year, con- 
tains the following: 

“ Another marvellous ore body is that opened 
in the Minnie Mine at Leadville, where there is 
estimated to be over $10,000,000 gross, in sight. 
Adjoining this mine are a number of others open- 
ing up @ continuation of the vein, and calculated 
to disclose over 3,000,000 tons of ore, averaging 
about ten ounces in silver per ton, 25 per cent. 
of lead, and about 20 cent. in zinc. The Maid 
of Erin Mine, in the same district, shows an ore 
body several hundred feet wide, of great thick- 
ness, and extending through a number of ad- 
joining claims, and which, it is estimated, will 
yield not less than $5,000,000.” 

I will close this account of Leadville with the 
following statement taken from a publication 
put forth by the Colorado Midland Railway, 
and prepared by Horace A. Bird. 


“Who has not heard of Leadville? Who hag 
not heard of its so-called palmy days, when the 
great boom was on, and everything was at fever 
heat and the excitement knew no bounds? Who 
has not heard the predictions that after the ex- 
citement and the fever the great camp would 
sink and fade away and die; that ‘the bottom 
would fall out,” and Leadville would become a 
reminiscence? Who, has or will live to see the 
prediction fulfilled? Not the man or the child 
of this generation. Leadville has been and ig 
to-day the greatest and most marvellous mining 
camp in the world, and it bids fair to hold its 
proud position for many years to come, for no 
other district in the world can show such exten- 
sive and diversified mineral resources. Within 
a radius of ten miles ore deposits of every nature 
and character are found, and the prospecting 
and development of the hundreds of mines, both 
great and small, show that the vast treasure 
vault of Leadville has as yet only been tapped. 
The combination has been found, the door has 
been opened, and the treasures at the door-sill 
have been removed, but the numberless apart- 
ments, with their stores of wealth, have not yet 
been entered. The developments of the past 
two years are leading the way to these as yet 
closed apartments. 

“The year 1887 was noted for prospecting 
and development, which opened up more paying 
mines than were opened in any one previous 
year, and while quite a number of new discov- 
eries were made in new properties during the 
year just closed, the record of 1888 is chiefly 
noted for the new strikes in old mines. The 
bonanzas of former years which were thought to 
be exhausted have come to the front again with 
big bodies of ore, and each year’s development 
in the old mines as well as the new, only prove 
more clearly that the rich storehouses of Lead- 
ville have only begun to yield their treasures. 
The product of the camp for 1888 was $11,830; 
205, nearly $1,000,000 per month, and an an- 
nual production of about $740 for every man, 
woman and child in the city. 

“The new year (1889) opens with some very 
promising strikes, and for the month just closed 
(March) the output.is a million and a quarter. 
A quarter of a million of this is accredited to 
one mine, the Mikado, whose recent develop- 
ments have caused no little amount of excite 
ment among the mining men of Leadville. In 
some of the ore recently opened up are found 
pockets of chloride of silver assaying from 5,000 
to 10,000 ounces of silver per ton. A lot of 100 
tons shipped one day brought a net return of 
$56,000, while at another time the shipments of 
six days brought $100,000. This wonderful 
mine, claimed by some to be the richest silver 
mine in the world, produced $1,250,000 during 
the past year, and is now averaging $200,000 
per month. Leadville’s product for the ten years 
closing with 1888, was $134,021,144.00.” 


(To be Concluded.) 


“CROWDING OUT” is often practicable where 
“rooting out” is not. It is, at the best, a tedious 
and uncertain process by which the gardener 
roots out the weeds from the vegetable patch or 
the green sward. But it is, in many a case, & 
sure and effectual process by which the weeds 
crowd out the grass and the vegetables. The 
weed’s way is nature’s way, and it is the surer 
way. Leta good desire take root in the heart, 
a noble thought in the mind, a useful work in 
the hand; then there will be so much the less 
room for evil to spring up and to spread. 
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Adam Spencer. 


[A notice of the decease of this Canadian 
Friend, so well known and justly esteemed, has 
already been published in Toe Frrenp. Since 
then we have received several numbers of a 
local paper, containing extracts from a family 
history commenced by Adam Spencer, but left 
unfinished in consequence of his increasing ill- 
ness. From these the following items are taken. 
This history is preceded by a notice of the 
funeral, and a tribute to the sterling worth and 
kindness of character of the deceased.—Ep. ] 


“The following brief history of the Spencer 
family is partly of a traditional character ; par- 
ticulars having been related in my hearing by 
my honored father, Robert Spencer. I do not 
remember hearing the name of our great grand 
father, who came over from England via Ireland 
about the year A. D. 1736. My own grand- 
father’s name was Robert Spencer. He was 
born in Ireland (of English parents) about the 
ear 1733. He was one of a large family. 

“The first incident known in active life of 
grandfather Robert Spencer, was his marriage 
with Catherine Sternburg, of German parents. 
Her father, Adam Sternburg, lived on the Mo- 
hawk River, in New York State. He had a 
farm on each side of the river, which required 
frequent crossing, and the daughter Catherine 
early became an expert manager of a boat. 
Robert Spencer and wife settled on a farm of 
200 acres at Schoharie beside the Mohawk. The 
Indians owned a tract of land along that river, 
and the Red Men formed a part of their neigh- 
bors. The general kindness showed them by 
our grandparents, made very warm friends of 
the Indians. On one occasion grandfather made 
a rolling bee and asked only his white neigh- 
bors, which seemed to hurt the feelings of the 
Indians. He afterwards said to them ‘he did 
not invite them to come with the whites for fear 
the latter would look down upon the Indians, 
but he had plenty left for them to do, and he 
would be thankful if they would help him.’ The 
Indians came, and did much more work than 
the white men had done, and seemed pleased 
with the notice given them. During the time 
of living on the farm at Schoharie, they had six 
children born to them, viz: Jacob, Abigail, 
Elizabeth, Sarah, Robert, and Adam. The latter 
was a child at his mother’s breast when grand- 
father joined the British standard, as member 
of a volunteer corps, which company were noted 
for their daring bravery. Robert Spencer’s ac- 
tion in joining the British incensed his neigh- 
bors, many who were in sympathy with the 
Rebels (as they were called) that in his absence 
the family was robbed and sadly despvoiled of 
their goods, and soon the family were taken to 
Montreal, Canada, by the king’s conveyances, 
and for eight years Robert Spencer did not see 
his family, his farm at Schoharie was confiscated 
to the State; but at the close of the war the 
British government gave to the sufferers land in 
Canada in lieu of their losses as well as a reward 
for their services. When Robert Spencer got 
his discharge from the army, he went direct to 
Niagara and wrote for his family to meet him 
there. By the help of the king’s conveyances, 
the family soon joined the husband and father. 
In a short time he drew 200 acres of land, situ- 
ated at the summit of the banks of the Whirl- 
pool, where the united family settled, and soon 
succeeded in making a comfortable home. But 
a few years elapsed when a serious occurrence 
caused mourning to the family. 
Was induced to assume the care of an invalid 





The mother 


child belonging to an officer living at Youngs- 
town. The child soon made such improvement 
that the father wished to see it, and he would 
furnish the child with the needful supply. Ac- 
cordingly Robert Spencer and wife undertook 
to cross the Niagara River in a boat, from 
Queenstown. The ice was running at the time, 
and the boat was upset, and the wife with her 
infant care was drowned, and Robert Spencer 
barely escaped with his life. 

“This made a serious blank in the family. 
Jacob, the eldest son, went to work for himself, 
and the daughters subsequently married, and 
the father took to himself a second wife. 

“ Robert purchased 100 acres of land in Pel- 
ham, (now known as the Church Farm) three 
quarters of a mile north-west of Font Hill. He 


soon married Sarah Rice, our honored mother, 


and a large share of hard labor was their united 
portion. In the year 1812 they removed into 
the township of Thorold. They had acquired 
300 acres of land on what is now known as the 
‘Quaker Road.’ There again father had enough 
to do in lifting up the axe upon the thick trees, 
and mother had a full share of burdens in pro- 
viding for the wants of an increasing family. 
She gave birth to thirteen children. To those 
only, who are acquainted with pioneer life can 
be understood the toil, perseverence and indom- 
itable courage which had to be endured by 
Robert and Sarah Spencer. He was his own 
carpenter, blacksmith, tanner and shoemaker, 


&c., while she superintended the preparation of 


the wool and flax, and the spinning of the same; 
and when the fabrics returned from the weaver, 


she made the garments. In fact, industry and 
frugality formed the basis of their success. Their 


home became furnished with the necessaries of 
life, and many a needy and weary person par- 


took of their hospitality. 


“As time passed on, grandfather made fre- 


quent visits to his children, who were settled 


within a radius of twelve miles of hishome. He 
had his favorite horse, which he rode upon. The 
writer can remember the exciting shouts of 
‘grandfather, which saluted the old man’s ears 
from the children, as he rode up the lane lead- 
ing to the house of his son Robert. His visits 
to the said home became more frequent, and 
each time his stay was longer. At length he said 
to Robert and Sarah ‘if they were willing he 
would like to make his home permanently with 
them.’ They gave him a cordial welcome, and 
the father and grandfather became an inmate 
of his son Robert’s family. He gave no reason 
for his desire to change, but no doubt there was 
felt a congeniality in Robert’s family, that he 
did not witness where he left. This was about 
the year 1815. 

“In the early part of the year 1857, Adam 
Spencer and family removed to South Norwich, 
Oxford County, accompanied by the father. 
The bond of social and fraternal ties was very 
strong in him toward the family. The father 
lived in the enjoyment of nearly uninterrupted 
good health until the latter part of the year 
1859, he fell and dislocated, or broke one of his 
hips, which deprived him of ever walking again. 
He lingered five and one half months, when 
death terminated his sufferings. 

“When I was a few months old, my parents 
removed from Pelham Township into Thorold, 
the adjoining one, and settled on a farm with 
but little improvements, where my father em- 
ployed his energy and skill in clearing and 
improving for a home. My mother also bore 
her share in performing the domestic duties 
which devolved upon her. I had early and 





full opportunity to observe and to take in pio- 
neer life. 

“In the very early settlement of the country 
a heavy wind or hurricane passed over the 
country and leveled the forest to the ground 
from one half to a mile wide. Two years after- 
ward a fire consumed the fallen timber and a 
large and productive pasture-field was the re- 
sult. This field lay about one mile from my 
father’s farm, to which the cattle daily resorted 
and from which they had to be brought home 
at night, and which caused at times a good deal 
of hunting to find them. Each herd was sup- 
plied with a bell; the variation in the sound 
enabled the practiced ear to determine the 
location of the herd. I could not perform the 
service of cow-boy until I became old enough 
to become acquainted with the routes, but I was 
early put to driving oxen and horses, the former 
more particularly, as they were much used. It 
required much skill to drive from two to four 
yoke of oxen to plough among the stumps. 


“The farmers tried each year to clear a new 
field to put into wheat. It took many hard- 
knocks to fell the big trees. The logging-time 
took place in the fall, in time to secure a sowing 
in a proper time. As each farmer was usually 
alone, the rolling of the logs inte heaps was 
mostly performed by what they termed bees; 
that is, one of the farmers would invite his 
neighbors to assist him in clearing his fallow. 
A general turnout was commonly the result, 
each party who had a yoke of oxen would 
bring them, the men would divide.off into com- 
panies of four or five, including the ox-driver. 
Said driver was considered the captain of his 
party, who would plan heaps and divide the 
work; each company would commence at the 
same side of the clearing and take equal space 
as near as possible; and a vigorous strife would 
be persevered in in order to come out first-best, 
or which should pile the greatest number of 
heaps. A similar scene would occur each day, 
until all the neighbors had their logging done. 
At the time of chopping, such timber as would 
make rails were cut into suitable lengths for 
rails. These logs were drawn to the outside of 
the clearing; and several large piles of the best 
wood was commonly piled outside of the clear- 
ing, for the coming winter’s fire-wood. 


“The work of burning the heaps would be en- 
tered upon as soon as possible, and with diligent 
closing together, the burning pieces would soon 
be consumed. It required a good deal of raking 
and picking up small stuff. 


“When the ground was cleared, a harrow, 
made three-square, with from seven to nine 
strong teeth, was drawn sevéral times over 
among the roots by oxen, which was most se- 
vere on their necks, caused by the continuous 
jerking. The ground thus prepared, the seed 
was sown, and a more perfect harrowing would 
be given, until the soil was pulverized suffi- 
ciently. Soon the wheat would appear a beau- 
tiful green. 

“As soon as the sowing was done, the outly- 
ing logs were split into rails and the fence put 
up. The following year the farmer was re- 
warded by a good harvest, as a general thing. 
The process of clearing was repeated each year 
by the thrifty farmer, until his clearing was 
large enough. In five or six years the smaller 
stumps would be sufficiently rotted to be pulled 
from the ground, and another clearing would 
follow; and the ground which had furnished 
meadow as pasture was ploughed and cultivated 
as the farmer thought best.” . 


OO  ———————— 





For “ Tue Frienp.’’ 


Central New York. 


A recent visit to the country bordering on 
Cayuga Lake awakened an interest in the geo- 
logical features of that portion of the State of 
New York. 

The oldest of the rocks found on the earth’s 
surface contain no trace of animal or vegetable 
remains, so that, either they were deposited be- 
fore life existed on the globe or else the changes 
which they underwent were so great as to de- 
stroy all the organized forms of the plants and 
animals which had existed. 

In North America these rocks are found in a 
wide belt of country extending in a southwest 
direction, from the coasts of Labrador to the 
great lakes, and from them, in a northwest 
direction, to the Arctic Ocean. A few smaller 
areas of them can be traced in Southeastern 
Pennsylvania and other places ; but they are most- 
ly only visible in the regions already mentioned. 
We say visible, because it is probable the whole 
Continent is underlaid by similar rocks, which 
would be reached at almost any spot by boring 
to a sufficient depth. through the strata which 
have been spread over them in the course of 
ages, by the action of water when North Amer- 
ica was covered by the sea. 

The wearing effect of the elements, especially 
of water, which is partly mechanical in its ac- 
tion, but also assisted by the solvent power of 
this fluid, especially when charged with acid 
and alkaline substances, is one of the principal 
means which an all-wise and beneficent Creator 
has employed to so modify the surface of the 
earth as to render it fit for the habitation of 
man and other animals. By these means the 
rough rocks have been partially broken up, their 
materials sorted out and spread in immense 
layers over the hard, unyielding and barren 
surface which before existed. The various 
metals and other minerals, which man needs for 
the arts of civilized life, have been brought to- 
gether so as to be available for his purposes; 
the rocks, on the surface, exposed to air and 
water, have almost everywhere been rotted or 
decomposed, and turned into earth, which forms 
the basis of oursoils, on which various forms of 
vegetables can grow; and these, in their turn, 
supply the materials for animal life. 

There is abundant proof that the greater part 
of North America, south of the primary, life- 
less rocks which have been spoken of, was in 
ancient times covered to a moderate depth with 
a body of salt water, and that it underwent, 
through a series of ages, a succession of changes, 
sometimes sinking and sometimes rising. In 
no other way can we account for the presence 
of the various strata or layers spread over the 
surface of the underlying primary rocks. 

My line of travel took me to Ithica, at the 
southern extremity of Cayuga Lake, and from 
thence northward along the railroad which 
skirts its eastern border. Much of the way the 
road was cut in the rocky banks of a soft, slaty 
stratum. The layers of which it was composed 
are very thin, and the material soft and brittle. 
It is, indeed, nothing but layers of mud, which 
slowly settled out of the primeval ocean, and 
hardened into a kind of rock. From the lake 
the ground ascends by a slope, at first rather 
steep, but afterwards very gradual to a height 
of about 500 feet. The slate soon becomes 
covered with a bed of gravel, or drift; and as 
we reach the upper levels, we find a fertile soil 
containing lime, and very productive 

The fragile character of the slaty layers is 
chown by th: deep gorges, with ste p sides 
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which are made in it by the streams which carry 
off the rainfall on the upper plateau. Several 
of these streams have excavated such deep ra- 
vines as to furnish beautiful waterfalls where 
the streams pour over the ledges of rock into 
chasms below. 

The rocky strata in this section appear to be 
nearly horizontal, so that they are, probably, 
but little changed since their first deposition ; 
and do not show those upheavals and _twist- 
ings which are so common along the Appalach- 
ian bills and mountains. They contain nu- 
merous remains of the shell-fish and other ani- 
mals, which in former ages inhabited the seas 
in which they were deposited. 

Cayuga Lake is about forty miles long and 
three wide—a great trough excavated in a north 
and south direction. Its waters find an outlet 
at the north end, and finally empty into Lake 
Ontario. In addition to the 500-feet depression 
from the summit of the ridge to the level of the 
water, one must go 300 feet deeper to reach the 
bottom of this excavation—for the lake has a 
depth opposite Aurora of about 300 feet. The 
principal agents in ploughing out this great 
furrow of perhaps ten miles wide and 800 or 900 
feet deep in the middle, have been water and ice. 
If the strata lie horizontally, one must suppose 
there was a time in the remote past when they 
continued nearly in a straight line from the 
summit of the ridge on the east side of the lake 
to that on the west, and there was little or no 
depression in the middle, where the water now 
lies. 

The summit of the plateau to the east of the 
lake is called Poplar Ridge, because, when the 
country was first settled by white people many 
of the early settlers planted Lombardy poplars 
as ornamental trees about their dwellings. 
Some of these still remain, and are the largest 
of the kind that I have ever seen, and looking 
quite venerable. The native woods are princi- 
pally Sugar Maple, Beech, Elm, Basswood, and 
Iron wood; Walnut, Chestnut and Hickory are 
searce. Hay, grain and fruits are among the 
principal crops raised for sale. It is a good 
apple country, and the produce of the orchards 
is largely shipped to other places. 

Among the plants which were still in bloom 
(for it was in the Tenth Month that the visit 
was paid, and most of the summer flowers had 
disappeared), was a sweet clover (Melilotus 
alba), which it was said had only been intro- 
duced within a few years, but which appeared 
to be thoroughly naturalized, especially along 
the roadsides. There were several asters still 
lingering—the most beautiful and conspicuous 
of these was the New England Aster ( Aster Nove 
Anglie), with large and showy flowers of a rich 
violet or rose-colored purple color, This hand- 
some plant was quite abundant. 

The farmers in this section mentioned three 
plants which were the most troublesome of their 
weeds—one of these was the couch-grass, or 
Quitch-grass (Triticum repens.) It belongs to 
the same genus as our cultivated wheat, and 
has some value for pasturage. The peculiarity 
of the plant is a long underground root-stalk, 
with several joints. When ground is ploughed 
the root-stalks readily break at these joints, 
and each piece may become a new plant, send 
ing out rootlets below and a stem above. This 
renders it very hurtful in the raising of wheat 
or other cultivated crops Another 
which was too commonly to be seen, was the 
well-known Canada thistle; and a third, whieh 
was «till more drvaded, was a species of wild 
mustard, the Bnglheh Charhoek 


weed, 


hy dasa Sine 


pistrum), as I supposed; the yellow flowers of 
whose second growth were frequently met with 
in cultivated fields, This plant has been in. 
troduced from Europe, and is very common in 
the New England States and in Canada, where 
it is regarded as a noxious weed in grain-fields, 

Among the agricultural novelties were 
hedges of Honey Locust. The formidable 
thorns which this plant produces seem to ren- 
der it a suitable plant for the purpose; but 
several of the hedges which I saw were so open 
near the ground, that they would scarcely pre- 
vent the passage of pigs or other small ani- 
mals, 

Scattered over the fields were some boulders 
of granite, and other rocks, which do not be- 
long to that neighborhood. They had prob. 
ably been transported from more northern re- 
gions by the ice-sheets which geologists believe 
at one time spread over a considerable area of 
North America. 

The social mingling with Friends in that 
neighborhood was pleasant, and was enlivened 
by anecdotes of departed worthies. One char- 
acteristic incident was related of Joseph Hoag, 
He observed, on one occasion, that a drowsy 
feeling seemed to have place in a meeting for 
worship. So, when the time to close it had 
arrived, he rapped on the floor with his cane 
to arrest their attention, and said, “If Friends 
had gotten through with their naps, we will go 
home.” 

One Friend mentioned being at a Yearly 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders in Canada, 
where there seemed rather a superabundance 
of words, which was finally checked by the 
late Adam Spencer, who said, we have been 
having a sort of love-feast, and are full. It is 
now drawing towards night, and there is yet 
some business to transact—and suggested that 
they should dispense with any more preaching 
and attend to the business on hand. J. W. 


SELECTED. 
A LITTLE SUNBEAM. 
A little sunbeam in the sky 
Said to itself one day: 
“Tm very small, but why should I 
Do nothing else but play? 
I’ll go down to the earth and see 
If there is any use for me.” 


The violet beds were wet with dew, 
Which filled each heavy cup; 

The little sunbeam darted through, 
And raised their blue heads up. 

They smiled to see it, and they lent 

The morning breeze their sweetest scent. 


A mother ’neath a shady tree 
Had left her babe asleep ; 

It woke and cried, but when it spied 
The little sunbeam peep 

So slyly in, with glance so bright, 

It laughed and chuckled with delight. 


On, on it went, it might not stay ; 
Now through a window smal 
It poured its glad but tiny ray, 
And danced upon the wall. 
A pale young face looked up to meet 
The sunbeam she had wat Ned to greet. 
Aud so it travelled to and fro, 
And glanced and danced about ; 
And not a door was shut, | know, 
To keep that sunbeam out; 
But ever as it touched the earth, 
It woke up happiness and mirth 


For loving words, like sunbeams, will 
Dry up a fallen tear 

And lowing deeds will offen he \y 
\ broken heart to cheer 

Bo lowing andl eo living, you 

Will be a litthe sunbeam t « 





When quite young she married among her 
own people, and continued a member with them 
till hearing that one called a Quaker had ap- 
pointed a meeting in the neighborhood, her 
mind was drawn to attend it; but her husband 
being away, and only two little children in the 
family, she was at a loss how to manage, as the 
meeting was to be in the evening. But she put 
her children to bed, and when they were asleep, 
set out for the meeting, secretly saying, ‘ I have 
faith to believe that kind Providence will care 
for them.” She had to travel on foot four miles 
and cross a stream from which the bridge had 
been carried away ; but she waded through the 
strong current, and arrived at the meeting ; dur- 
ing which the following passage was so frequent- 
ly presented, that she believed it right to express 
it: “ Though thou exalt thyself as the eagle, and 
though thou set thy nest among the stars, thence 
will I bring thee down, saith the Lord.” After 
sitting down she felt great peace ; returned home 
rejoicing, and found her children safe. At that 
time she wore a scarlet cloak, edged with fur. 

It afterward appeared there was a man in 
that meeting about to engage in conduct inju- 
rious to his friends, who was so overcome by 
her communication, that he made a public ac- 
knowledgment thereof, and afterward became a 
member. 

She soon after joined herself to Friends, and 
became an approved minister in her 20th year. 
It appeared that she had not reflected on the 
inconsistency of her dress until a Friend re- 
marked to her, “ Laces proceed from pride— 
pride from sin, and sin leads down lower than 
the grave.” She immediately laid aside all su- 
perfluities. 

When about ninety-five years of age, she 
paid a satisfactory visit to some of the meetings 
in Nine Partners and Stamford Quarters; and 
in her one hundredth year, visited the families 
of Nine Partners Meeting, and had several pub- 
lic meetings, in which she was greatly favored. 
Her natural faculties were reduced to a state of 
second childhood, while the spiritual part grew 
brighter and brighter. At one of these public 
meetings, a Baptist preacher was present, who 
afterwards called at her lodgings to converse 
with her on the subject of inspiration, in which 
he did not believe. Being shown into her 
room, he found her sitting upon the floor, 
amused with playthings. He immediately with- 
drew, saying all his inquiries were answered, as 
she was herself a memorable proof of Divine 
Inspiration. 

Near the close of her life she thus addressed 


her children and grandchildren: “Fear the’ 


Lord above all things, and keep to your religious 
meetings.” She died 20th of Twelfth Month, 
1810, aged upward of one hundred years—a 
minister four-score. 


Silence is Golden. 


If, as we fear is the case, the article which 
we copied from the “ Transcript” of Portland, 
Maine, correctly describes the present tendency 
in the denomination of Friends, it is high time 
either to call a new denomination into exist- 
ence to emphasize that feature of spiritual life 
which the Friends did formerly, but apparently 
do not now emphasize, or else it will be neces- 
sary—and this would be better, certainly—for 
other denominations to accept as a heritage the 
gift of silence which the Friends seem to be 
relinquishing. In no sphere of human expe- 
rience is it more important to remember and 
act upon the aphorism that speech is silver and 
silence is golden than in the sphere of religious 
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experience. Much talk, without correspond- 
ingly great silences, becomes chatter; and re- 
ligious chatter, if not less profitable, is certainly 
more discordant than political or social chatter. 
In our rituals we leave small spaces for that 
“waiting on God” which is the highest act of 
devotion. The few moments of quiet medita- 
tion which we might have at the opening of our 
church services, we begrudge or know not how 
to use, and either escape the opportunity by 
being habitually late, or throw it away by so- 
cial conversation, or by watching the later 
arrivals and studying the new modes of dress 
of which the church services afford even a bet- 
ter, because a more leisurely, display than the 
promenade. * * * 

In a prayer-meeting nothing is so dreaded by 
either leader or people as a “ pause.” The idea 
that God might possibly speak to us, and that 
we might profitably in every prayer-meeting 
close our ears to all human utterances, that we 
might for a few moments open them to the 
voice of the Spirit, is rarely entertained and 
still more rarely acted on. * * * 

If, now, the Friends who have borne such 
witness to the beauty of a silent attitude, to the 
worth of a quiet spirit, to the experience that 
communicates itself only to him who hears and 
heeds the counsel “ Be still: and know that I 
am God ”—if the Friends are going to abandon 
the listening attitude and be carried away by 
the passion to perpetual talking, which is the 
sign not of a full but of a restless soul, we may 
well pause and consider whether the symptom 
is not a grave one. Where, then, will there be 
left in any Protestant service any element 
analogous to the opportunities which the nooks 
and corners of a great cathedral give to souls 
who wish to be alone with God in all inter- 
course unaccompanied by any interpreter ? 

For we apprehend that the tendency to rest- 
less, eager saying and doing something which 
characterizes our religious gatherings, charac- 
terizes also personal religious experience ; that 
while there are more to-day than ever before 
that are trying to serve God, to stand up for 
Jesus, to speak for Him, etc., etc.; that while 
there are perhaps as many as ever before who 
are earnestly and sincerely seeking to know his 
will, and praying to Him—there are very few 
who know the art of listening—very few who 
ever say, “Speak, Lord, for Thy servant hear- 
eth”—very few who know how to quietly wait 
on God. We approach Him as through a tele- 
phone, and, if we do not straightway get a 
reply, think the connection is broken, and begin 
to wonder whether God answers prayer. There 
are voices that are quiet and must be listened 
for; and we are too busy with our own thoughts, 
and make too great a buzzing oftentimes, to 
listen. He that would follow Christ as a teach- 
er, must learn to follow Him as a listener as 
well. Perhaps those nights He spent on the 
mountain-top were partly spent in listening as 
well as in praying; or, to speak more truly, 
perhaps listening to God and waiting on God 
is the best and highest part of praying. 

Silence is golden. Listen !—Christian Union. 


Natural History, Science, &c. 


Useless and Oruel Shooting.—Forest and Stream 
says, “it was once the common practice to shoot 
birds and alligators from the decks of steamers 


on Florida rivers and lakes. This abominable, 
because cruel and useless warfare, was waged 
until the supply of victims for the brutality 
was nearly exhausted. The development of the 


Florida railway systems, by which the tide of 
travel has been diverted from the water-courses 
has had a direct and marked effect on the wild life 
of the country. Instead of the leisurely progress 
by water-craft, tourists are now whirled through 
the country by rail, and the blood-thirsty con- 
tingent has no opportunity to deal out death at 
every turn. The waters and shores are once 
again becoming populated with birds of plume, 
even the alligator is coming again into peaceable 
possession of his mud-bank, and the moss-draped 
stretches of shore line are enlivened by the wel- 
come charms of living creatures.” 


Wild Boars of New Zealand.—In 1774 Cap- 
tain James Cook put ashore on the Island of 
New Zealand a number of pigs and goats. The 
pigs increased in number and took possession of 
the mountain fastnesses of the Island, and held 
their own notwithstanding the increase of Euro- 
pean population, and the war that is waged upon 
them. The savage life they lead have developed 
the original characteristics of the animal, and the 
boar now resemble the wild boar of Westphalia 
far more than the domestic pig, from which it is 
descended. The muscles of the fore part of the 
body have been greatly developed by constant 
use, and it isa powerful and dangerous antagon- 
ist. 

The mountainous interior of New Zealand 
abounds in a tussock grass, which is excellent 
pasture for sheep. Intermingled with this is a 
sharp-leaved plant, somewhat akin to the Yucca 
of the Rocky Mountains, which has a huge sue 
culent root like a parsnip, a foot or two long, 
and as thick as a man’s leg. This root is a 
favorite food of the wild boars, and to find it they 
will often root over miles of grass country leav- 
ing it very much like a plowed field. 


Hibernation of Reptiles—— Catharine C. Hopley 
says that reptiles are so much affected by the 
weather that even during summer a chilly day 
produces inactivity. “More sensitive than the 
most delicate invalid, your pet batrachians will 
inform you of a change of weather almost before 
you perceive it yourself, by their suddenly be- 
coming dull and inactive.” 


Odoriferous Gtrasses—In India and Ceylon 
several species of grass belonging to the genus 
Andropogon yield essential oils of strong and 
agreeable odor. 


Phenician Tombs.—A most interesting con- 
firmation of both history and archeology at once 
has recently been made by Mr. J. Theodore Bent 
at the Bahrein Islands, off the coast of Arabia, 
in the Persian Gulf. Herodotus, Strabo, Pliny, 
Ptolemy, all agree that the Phoenicians emi- 
grated from these islands as their original home, 
bringing with them to the coast of Syria the 
names of the two largest, Tyros and Arados, 
and bestowing them upon the renowned isles 
Tyre and Arvad. Phcenician tombs also from 
Amrit to Sardinia, are found to take the form 
of one chamber over another and to contain 
shells from the Persian Gulf, as well as pecu- 
liarly marked ivories and ostrich eggs. It has 
been known for a long time that one of the 
largest of these islands is covered in great part 
by a vast necropolis, the tombs many thousands 
in number, stretching along the southwest side, 
and ranging from fifty feet in height down to a 
mere heap of stones. At a distance of several 
feet from most of the tumuli are traces of an en- 
circling wall, similar to the inclosure of Lydian 
tombs. With a view of testing the records of 
history and the indications of archeology, Mr. 
Bent has recently exploited two of the largest of 
these mounds. Ata certain point in the encir- 
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cling wall, six feet in height, in each case a pas- 
ey formed by walls of large unhewn stones, 
diminishing in size toward the top, led him to 
the door of the tomb, closed by similar unhewn 
blocks of stone. The tomb was found to be con- 
structed of two chambers, one above the other, 
covered by large slabs six feet in length. The 
upper chamber was thirty feet long by four and 
a half high, and contained the remains of a 
bull or a horse, quantities of ivory fragments of 
circular boxes, utensils and tablets, bits of pot- 
tery, some resembling the early ware of in 
Minor and other specimens from Ialysos in the 
Island of Rhodes, also numerous pieces of ostrich 
egg-shells colored and scratched with rough pat- 
terns in bands like examples from Naukratis. 
The lower chamber, of the same length, but 
higher, six and a half feet, was more carefully 
built, and coated on all sides, as well as ceiling 
and floor, with cement. Into holes along the 
sides poles had been inserted, for the support of 
drapery. Its floor was covered with a snuff-like 
earth a foot in depth—evidently the dust of the 
oles and curtains that had fallen ages ago, and 
of the shrouds in which the dead were wrapped, 
as well of the human bodies themselves there 
interred, for this dust on being sifted yielded 
human bones. Thus it is clear that these tombs 
were constructed by a race so early in time as 
to be among those who were accustomed to bury 
the utensils and the favorite animals belonging 
to the deceased, with him yet apart from him in 
a separate chamber. Such two-story tombs have 
their parallels at Amrit in Pheenicia, where they 
were all rectangular and where the bodies were 
imbedded in cement, also in Sardinia as reported 
by Della Marmora. The ivories, too, inscribed 
with rude rosettes, circles encircling chains, the 
wings of a bird and two parallel lines, have 
their analogy in the ivories obtained at Kameiros 
in Rhodes, and in those derived from Nimrfd 
in Assyria, ascribed to Pheenician artists. Every- 
thing, therefore, about these tombs, whether in 
respect of character or contents, betokens Phee- 
nician work, and of earliest Phcenician work- 
manship prior to the invention of the alphabet. 
That these Bahrain Islands were the primitive 
home of the Pheenician race now seems to be 
most creditably confirmed and well established. 
The Independent. 


ee 


Items, 


Iowa Yearly Meeting {Conservative|.—In its ac- 
count of this gathering, the Western Friend says of 
the meeting for worship held on First-day, P. M.,— 
“a prayer was offered by a Norwegian girl in the 
Norwegian language ; though not understood by the 
meeting, yet the power accompanying it was so 
great that many were moved to tears. It was an 
incident never to be forgotten, wonderful as an evi- 
dence that power and not words is the essence of 
true ministry. The doctrine of the Atonement was 
largely spoken to, from the words of John, ‘This 
is He that came by water and by blood, not by water 
only but by water and by blood.’ The need was 
shown of a Saviour to take away the guilt of past 
sins, because of the impossibility of aman ever doing 
any thing more than his simple duty, as payment 
for their removal. The precious and heart-touch- 
ing office of the High Priesthood of Christ who is 
‘touched with a feeling of our infirmities’ was dwelt 
on in the language in which it is so vividly por- 
trayed in the Epistle to the Hebrews. The clear, 
strong language of the Apostle on the humanity of 
Christ was quoted in full, without comment, but 
commended to the prayerful and reverential con- 
sideration of all, while the Divinity as declared by 
Christ and his apostles was held up and commended 
to the faith of Friends, as equally a cardinal doc- 
trine of the Gospel. Friends and all were encour- 
aged to avoid the field of speculation, as to the how 
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of this marvellous union in Christ Jesus, and accept 
in faith the declarations of Holy Scripture as that 
which is needful to be revealed.” 

Among those who attended the Yearly Meeting 
it mentions Joel Bean of San Jose, California. 


Kansas | Progressive] Yearly Meeting. —From the 
accounts published in the Friends’ Review and Chris- 
tian Worker, we condense the following statements : 

It convened at Lawrence, Kansas, on Sixth-day, 
Tenth Mo. 11th, 1889. Edmund Stanley was ap- 

ointed to act as Clerk for the day, as the Clerk, 
William Nicholson, who was in California, was un- 
able to be present on account of his health. 

Among the strangers present were Henry Stanley 
Newman, and William Jones, and their wives, from 
London Yearly Meeting. 

The statistics showed that seven new Monthly 
Meetings and one meeting for worship had been 
established during the past year ; and one Monthly 
Meeting and two meetings for worship had been 
discontinued. The total membership was reported 
to be 8,505. 

A report was received from a Committee on a 
Conference, recommending the establishment of a 
conference of ultimate authority and appeal, to be 
held once in every four years. The report was 
adopted. 

A resolution was pone’ urging the members to 
endeavor to secure the election to office of persons 
“who are known to be fully committed to the com- 
plete enforcement of the prohibitory law.” 


Religious Societies in Ireland.—Presbyterians and 
Methodists have been increasing in Ireland, but the 
Episcopal church has greatly declined since its dis- 
establishment. In 1869 the Episcopalians had 2,174 
preachers in Ireland. The number is now 1,590. 


Tradition.—“ Long prior to the foundation of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, the party warfare 
which was inextinguishable in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church until then, was waged over the claims 
put forth by those who maintained the authority of 
tradition as being in some measure equal to that of 
God’s Word Written. It was the holding of this 
view by an ever-growing majority of its members, 
which separated the Protestant Episcopal Church 
from all other Reformed churches, and it was the 
emphatic repudiation of this claim which brought 
the Reformed Episcopal Church into substantial 
unity with all the other Protestant churches.” 


The Shakers.—It is a mark of the decay of the 
sect of the Shakers that they now are under the 
necessity of hiring men to work on their farms. 
The United Society of Christian Believers was at its 
height during the years which followed the second 
war with Great Britain. Up to that time it man- 
aged to take advantage of every revival excitement 
which had agitated the country, and each of these 
was marked by the organizing of a new Shaker com- 
munity. From that time it ceased to gain in num- 
bers, and for a long time back it has been decaying. 
It has been obliged to sell several of its great farms, 
and to consolidate the communities which occupied 
them ; and it is not likely that the sect will last long 
into the next century. As all Shakers are celibates 
on principle, they can keep up their numbers only 
by conversions and adoption of children. The 
former have become very few, in spite of the efforts 
of Elder Evans to press the merits of the sect upon 
the attention of the public. The latter are fre- 
quently found unsatisfactory, the —— of he- 
redity in the children proving too much for Shaker 
training. But the Society serves to show what are 
the conditions of communistic success : (1) Religious 
enthusiasm to overcome individualism ; (2) the ex- 
clusion of the family, as the natural unit otherwise 
would prove too strong for the artificial one; (3) 
uncompromising despotism in control.— The Ameri- 
can. 


The Divorce Question.—A public meeting was re- 
cently held in Philadelphia, under the auspices of 
the National Reform Association, to consider the 
evils of divorce. It was stated that the number of 
divorces in the past twenty years had amounted to 
nearly 400,000, and that it is yearly increasing. 

Judge Thayer in his speech showed that the re- 
sponsibility does not rest upon the Judges of the 
Courts, for the terms of the law in Pennsylvania 
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gives them no discretion. He advocated the aboli- 
tion by law of all divorces except for the one cause 
recognized by the Divine Author of Christianity. 


The True Specific for Evil.—Looking on society as 
it is with extreme poverty and abounding wealth, 
the grievously burdened laborer and the tyrannical 
capitalist, with strikes and dynamite and powerful 
combinations formed for selfish and ambitious pur- 
poses, it is easy to see that something is wrong. 
Many theorists are now proposing methods of re- 
form whereby they believe all these wrongs may be 
righted. Itis noteworthy that these schemes ignore 
one great fact. Human depravity is at the bottom 
of all this social wrong and confusion and trouble. 
The hope to cure the disease by abolishing old laws 
and enacting new ones is vain. If by legal enact- 
ments the present apparent ills could be remedied, 
the corruption which is in men’s hearts would break 
out in another form. The Christian religion pro- 
poses the only effectual remedy. By renewing men 
in the image of their Creator, it proposes to set up 
a new social order in the world. When Christ is 
acknowledged as Lord, and men are loyal to Him, 
they will be true to all their obligations and inter- 
ests. If this process is slow, it is the fault of those 
who refuse to adopt it. There is no swifter method. 
The ills of which men complain are being removed 
just as fast as the kingdom of God is extending. No 
pet theories or clever devices or political schemes 
can hasten the good work beyond that limit. Those 
who sincerely pray, “Thy kingdom come,” and do 
what in them lies to extend its borders, are doing 
all that is being done to redeem society from the 
curses under which it writhes.— Christian Advocate. 

A False Messiah.—A false messiah has lately ap- 
peared in Arabia, and multitudes of Jews are fol- 
lowing him. A man of high education, with tre- 
mendous force of character, he has been greeted by 
the poor among his people as the very deliverer they 
need. Regiments of life-guards, composed of He- 
brew youths, protect his person, and he has even 
deceived some of the wise and prudent of the Jews 
of Northern Arabia. The rabbis are fully occupied 
in pacifying the excitement, and preventing the 
further spread of the movement. 
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When David Barclay was near the end of his 
life, he made this impressive exclamation : “The 
perfect discovery of the day-spring from on high, 
how great a blessing it hath been to me and to 
my family!” The clear shining of the Light of 
Christ in his heart, by which he had been led to 
walk in the narrow way of the cross, had brought 
him much suffering and outward loss. He who, 
as a military ruler and political leader, had once 
been obsequiously waited upon and treated with 
great deference & the magistrates and people, 
after he had cast in his lot with the despised 
people of God called Quakers, had to endure the 
scoffs of the populace, and to suffer persecution 
and imprisonment for his religious principles. 
Yet notwithstanding all this, he could exclaim 
in truth and sincerity, that the knowledge of the 
Lord’s will had been a “ great blessing” to him. 
It is probable that when he thus spoke he was 
candle of the goodness of the Almighty extend- 
ed to him, and was animated by the soul-sustain- 
ing hope of receiving one of those crowns laid 
up in heaven for all of those who love the ap- 
pearing of the Lord Jesus. 

There is something very noble and very stimu- 
lating in the example of those, who, like the 
Apostle Paul, David Barclay, and hundreds of 
others, have not counted their lives dear unto 
themselves, so that they might finish their course 
with joy, and accomplish that work which the 
Lord had assigned to each one to perform in this 
state of existence. 
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THE FRIEND. 







































































the best of bagging, as well as cloth as fine as linen. 
This material was extracted from the stalk by an elec- 
tric process in about six hours. 

Iowa’s potato crop is estimated at over twenty million 
bushels. 

Several Mexican herders were frozen to death on 
the Leon, a small creek near Clayton, New Mexico, 
during the snow storm last week. Railroad men ex- 
perienced great difficulty in different cuts, which, in 
some places, were completely filled with dead cattle 
and sheep. Several cowboys who drifted off with herds 
have not been heard from, and rescuing parties are 
looking for them. 


Is it not the case with many of our members 
at this day, as Thomas Story states was the con- 
dition of some of the young people in the early 
part of the last century. They were sober and 
orderly, but too few of them had experienced 
the sanctifying baptism of Christ, and so were 
in danger of settling into a traditional profes- 
sion of the doctrines and discipline of the Church, 
or else of renouncing Christ and despising his 
cross, being taken with the sinful fashions, cus- 
toms and notions of the world. Oh! that all 


Emperor appears to have urged the Sultan to culti- 
vate an alliance with England, or linking Turkey to 
the dreibund. The exchange of views by the monarchs 
is certain to influence strongly the policy of the Porte, 
though no hard and fast agreement ensues. 

It is stated that as a result of the recent conferences 
Austria and the Porte will not regard Prince Ferdinand 
as ruler of Bulgaria. 

In the Greek Chamber of Deputies on the 11th 
instant, Prime Minister Tricoupis said he must con- 
fess that he had been deceived by the Turks, but 
Greece would one day vindicate Cretan rights. The 
Government had hitherto desired to maintain cordial 
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such might cherish as the choicest of all bless-|_ A telegram from Dayton, New Mexico, says that the relations with Turkey, but after recent events in Crete, 
oe a ioe om snow there is 26 inches deep on a level, and that the | that was impossible. 
ings, the strivings of the Spirit of Christ, gra-| drifts are seven feet high. Seven men have been frozen | The Novoe Vremya, referring to the statement made 
ciously bestowed for their help and furtherance | to death, and thousands of cattle and sheep have | by Lord Salisbury, at the Lord Mayor's banquet at Pi 
in the way of salvation. Though at times the] perished. At Texline two passenger trains have been | the Guildhall, in London, on the night of the 9th Subser 
work may be painful, and the self-denial into snowbound for a week. The passengers are obliged to | inst., that the difficulties in Europe appeared to be 
which it leads may be irksome yet afterwards | 8° out in the storm and kill cattle, the quarters of | tending toward a peaceful solution, and that all the 
es F ay Seen eR a __ | which are taken into the cars and roasted for food. great powers were desirous of avoiding a conflict, says 
it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness The snow at Clarendon, Texas, is six inches deep. | that the optimism of the British Premier is artificial No. 
to those who are exercised thereby. Job Scott, | The drifts are nine feet deep. All trains on the Fort | and insincere. 
who had passed through many severe trials, | Worth and Denver Railroad are blockaded. The Government of Peru has authorized a contract 
shortly befvre his death, when taking a retrospec- _A snowstorm prevailed in Southern and Western | for the construction of a railroad, either broad or Ar 
ties view of the exercises through which he had Kansas on the 6th instant. Snow, hail and sleet fell so | narrow gauge, from the fertile and rich wine-growing 
pet ee ae o ee se | thick and were driven so fiercely by the wind that in | districts of the Department of Moquegua to the port of 
passed, said : ‘all the former conflicts, however many places people did not even dare to venture out | Ilo. This authorization includes the right to construct 
grievous in their time, are lighter now than va-| of doors. Trains were delayed. any branch roads deemed desirable. 
nity, except as they are clearly seen to have} Deaths in this city last week numbered 359, which | A telegram from San Juan del Norte, Nicaraugua, ate 


contributed largely to the sanctification of the 
soul, as they are remembered with awfulness and 
gratitude before him who has not been wanting 
to preserve through them all.” 


says that the first sod of the Nicaraugua Canal was 
turned on the 10th instant, amid the booming of can- 
non and the cheers of thousands of spectators. 

A telegram from the City of Mexico says that 
Chinese in great numbers are arriving at Mazatlan, 
and are making their way to California and Arizona 
overland, 





is 40 less than during the previous week and 25 more 
than during the corresponding period last year. Of 
the foregoing 184 were males and 175 females: 52 died 
of consumption; 38 of pneumonia; 23 of diseases of 
the heart; 17 of old age; 14 of debility ; 13 of mar- 
asmus ; 13 of convulsions; 11 of cancer; 10 of paralysis 





















































































































































































































































sTT > OP RPUPNTS and 10 of croup. : : 
; SU MMARY OF EVENTS. a Markets, &e.—U. S. 4}’s, reg.,105; coupon, 106; 4’s,| A telegram from the City of Mexico reports the A f 
Unitep Srates.—On the 8th instant, President | 197. eurrency 6’s, 117 a 128. volcano of Colima in active eruption. Many houses in anecdc 
Harrison issued a proclamation admitting Montana, Corron was quiet, but steady, at 10} cts. per pound the neighborhood of the mountain have fallen, and the mercy 
and on the llth, one admitting Washington to the | for middling uplands. woods for miles around are on fire. He co 
l nion. ‘ . : Frrep.—Winter bran, prime to choice, $13.00 a vants 
_ The American Bank Note Company has given the | $13.50 ; do., fair to good, $12.25 a $12.75. NOTICES oe 
$200,000 bond required by the Government as a guar- Frourn AND MEAL.— Western and Pennsylvania prayer 
antee that its contract, to make twenty billion postage | super, $2.50 a $2.75; do., do., extras, $2.85 $3.25; No.| New Pusiications by the Tract AssociATION OF the rig 
stamps a year, will be faithfully carried out. 2 winter family, $3.40 a $3.75; Pennsylvania family, | Frrenps.—The Card Caleniae for 1890, 5 cents each, It w 
The elections held last week resulted in the success | stone ground, $3.75 a $3.90; Pennsylvania roller pro- | By mail, 10 cents for one copy, or 75 cents for 10 copies. He he 
of the Democratic ticket in New York, New Jersey, | cess, $4.00 a $4.40; western winter, clear, $4.00 a $4.30; te ; ame 
Virginia, Maryland and Ohio. In Iowa a Democratic | do, do., straight, $4.35 a $4.55; winter patent, $4.60 The Moral Almanac for 1890. Those with covers i 
Governor was elected for the first time since its exist- | 4 $5.00 ; Minnesota, clear, $3.50 a $4.12} ; do., straight, | have an annual calendar on the back. gave \ 
ence as a State. Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and | $4 95 a $4.75; do., patent, $4.85 a $5.25 ; special brands, - to the 
Nebraska, went Republican. In the aggregate the | $5.35 a $5.40. Rye flour sold in a small way at $3.10 | New TRACTS. War on Christian Principles, 4 pages, but w: 
Democrats have largely increased their relative vote | per barrel for choice. Buckwheat flour moved slowly, The Work of Religion in the heart of a little pecun 
—about 160,000 it is believed since last election. The | at $1.90 a $2 for new, and $1.25 a $1.75 per 100 pounds child, : : i : i 2 pages. fendi 
Prohibition vote is not yet given. : for old, as to quality. TRACTS FROM NEW PLATES. Thoughts on h 
The Supreme Court of Indiana has decided that Gratn.—No. 2 red wheat, 80} a 803 cts. Reason and Revelation, . . . 16 pages. jouse 
natural gas may become a commercial commodity, and No. 2 mixed corn, 40} a 41 cts. Judicial Oaths, by Jonathan Dymond, 16 pages. his fai 
that the State a cannot enact any law regu- No. 2 white oats, 28} a 29 cts. An Address to Young Persons by John with ; 
} * arce a yee ~ $ »% ( > 28 f “ e e » , ' 
lating commerce | vetween the St ates for the reason th; at Beer CATTLE.—Extra, 4 a 43 cts.; good, 4} a 4} . Barclay, aie ep - 4 pages thus s 
the Federal Constitution forbids the States from legis- cts.; medium, 32 a 4cts.; common, 3 a 3} cts. ; fat cows, Early Life and Convincement of Thomas and b 
lating on that subject. Therefore the legislative act | 5) oie i te me Pe ae * Story, ; . . ‘ ; . 20 pages. 7 
of last winter, prohibiting the piping of gas out of the |“? " “) a - The Test of our Christianity, . ‘ . 8 pages. was a 
State, is unconstitutional. The law was passed to pre- Basan yee of & 98 05 mh ~ 3 me- ae al at al her w: 
, » Chics . ining cas ‘hi nag dium a 4} cts.; common, 3 a 3} cts.; culls, 2 a 2} cts. . P 
vent the ¢ hicago Gas Trust from piping gas to Chicago, ge ali weg rage ath Oe a Bat é) i ; WaAntep—An experienced teacher, (a member of her ec: 
and, under this decision, work will be begun at once to sAMBS.— Xtra, OF a / CtS.; Food, of a OF Cis.; me eae x8 ie a 2 holds 
: . : - ¥ li 43 a 5h cte 1 com 3h a 4h cts the Society of Friends) possessing good administrative 0 
connect the gas fields with the City by the Lake. dium, 47 a 0% cts., and Common, 0) a 49 cts. eo eyes oa . : 
; “Seach f ; . : Hocs.—Good light Weste m7 64 cts.; heavy and business abilities, to act as Superintendent of ehild: 
The New Orleans Cotton Exchange statement issued | | *hOGS.—‘s000 | igh em, Se S VE OE; BORTY | tended Select Gehool. 140 0. 16th Ht. Philadelehia 
last week, makes the cotton movement over the Ohio, | Western, 5} a 5} cts. aie - , ’ ms inp — on he 
Mississippi and Potomac rivers to Northern American ForriGn.—The London correspondent of the New PP’ Ephraim Sent ne ercise 
; ; eae ae ; ; ae . ; : : )phraim Smith, 1110 Pine St. 
and Canadian mills for the week ending Eleventh Mo. | York Sun, says there is reason to believe the Govern- John W. Biddle. 119 South Fourth St.. or would 
8th, 48,837 bales, against 48,779 last year, and a total | ment will indefinitely postpone taking action upon the G vy Rie g — Ab 
a) ads a api te hts ek ee oe ee "gs yt de re xeorge Vaux, 1715 Arch Street. 
since Ninth Mo. Ist, 188,078 bales, against 239,471 last | Irish Catholic University question, in consequence of tart 
year. Total American mill takings North and South | discontent in their own ranks, and doubts as to the | ——————————— ES Sarte 
for the first ten weeks of the season, 517,883 against | support they could ww from the Radical Union- Diep, Ninth Month 20th, 1889, at her residence in home 
674,856, of which by Northern mills 431,436, against | ists. The attitude of the latter is just now causing | Frankford, REBECCA SPENCER, in the 70th year of her not d 
587,152. Amount of American cotton crop in sight | serious anxiety to the Ministers. — y age, an elder and overseer of Frankford Monthly himse 
2,670,580, against 2,350,999. Despatchez received at the Foreign Office from Zan- | Meeting, Pa. ling 
espate a. Ark.. s a7 , - | zibe 2} confi > re f the massac . : % 
Re bees. pory ay ; keel ‘thi “ity wen 7 be teen ot his oe . allen oa ; m= aban, _ suddenly, at his residence, Tenth Month 28th, Whi 
I en eee Oe er ee ee party by natives near NOFkora, | 1389, MARMADUKE S. Pancoast, a member of Mount een 
strated that the growers of cotton have hitherto wasted | East Africa. ae ° ; ° se 
ee : ; Tn ete ne ere a" : ae Holly Particular, and Burlington Monthly Meeting of h 
a very valuable and important part of the cotton plant. The Paris Exhibition having closed, the Parisians Helende. 1. 3.. le the 784 veer of binaee, fu the af elp, 
Major John J. Horner, thinking that there could be | are now engaged in contemplating the statistics and ae ae ° es easil 
} en : oe rg : moval of this dear Friend, his meeting has not only J 
some use made of the cotton stalk, gathered about ten | counting the gains. It is estimated that 5,000,000 how . : 
ate ; ere Sa ‘ . c - | lost a faithful and regular attender, but a liberal sup- spect: 
pounds of the material and sent it to a factory in New | French people came from the provinces, and that their a ee : + 
, y ; ’ : : ; ; oe porter of the various affairs belonging thereto; yet his 
York to be operated on in the same manner as flax and | aggregate expenditure in the capital was 500,000,000 : . . 
ee : ; Se ae : a as relatives and friends have the comfortable belief that Th 
hemp. A few days ago he received from there the re- | francs. At least 1,500,000 foreigners visited Paris and ° cn wet “a * 

2 rng : yee ’ fe their loss is his everlasting gain. fern: 
sults of his experiment, which, if the material can be | the Exhibition and spent 750,000,000 francs. The i 7 urni 
extracted cheaply, will result in incalculable good to | Englishmen head the foreign list with 380,000, the age suddenly, at Yonkers, N. Y., Tenth Mo. 11th, who | 
the cotton growing States. There were returned to | Belgians coming next with 226,000, the Germans third | 1889, — P., widow of the late J. Morton Albertson, ence 
him about 20 different grades of fibrous material, from | with 160,000, and the Americans a good fourth with | 1" the 59th year of her age, a member of I lymouth hi 
coarse strands of the stalk to the glossy fibre as soft as | nearly 120,000. Particular, and Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, Pa. im, 
silk. Persons are now engaged in perfecting a machine | The German Emperor, on his return from Turkey, aor ; —— of mi 
that will spin the material. There is no doubt but | is to stop at Carfu, and visit the Empress of Austria, WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, In 
that the fibre of the stalk is sufficiently strong to make | who is stopping there, and then to go to Venice. The No. 422 Walnut Street. Free 
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